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STUDENT UNION 


FORMED AT PRINCETON 


Lewis Fox of Princeton Is Author of 
Nationwide Student Federation 


Whether a spontaneous movement or in 
response to propaganda, the national col- 
legiate World Court Conference met at 
Princeton and registered the expected large 
majority for the World Court. Senator Len- 
root in debate gave the usual arguments 
for U. S. entrance into the court, Clarence 
Darrow in rebuttal saw nothing in it for 
students “to get all het up over”. Also 
speaking were General Henry T. Allen and 
Dr. George Vincent. 

World Court opinion being duly crystal- 
lized a more ambitious program was un- 
folded. Among the delegates from 24 col- 
leges and under the leadership of Lewis 
Fox, Princeton ’26 was born The National 
Federation of Students. Purposely vague 
in function and purpose the Federation re- 
mains to be developed by its executive com- 
mittee and ratified by the various student 
bodies. In approving the Federation the 
delegates registered only their personal con- 
victions and did not pledge to any action. 
Hope was expressed by the originators of 
the plan tnat the Federation would not be 
“just another organization’ but would 
eventually include the entire student popu- 
lation of the country and be a means of ex- 
pressing student opinion. The Federation 
plans to cooperate with the Confederation 
International des Etudiants and other stu- 
dent organizations operating abroad. 

Exchange of students from East and 
West, correction of the over-emphasis on 
football, further control over education and 
scholarships by the student bodies, and 
elimination of the artificial standards fos- 
tered hy fraternity life are some of the 
tentative aims of the organization as ex- 
pressed by the executive committee. 

The almost inevitable race question aris- 
ing when Miss Mabel Holloway, colored 
student of Howard University, was chosen 
regional representative of the Federation 
from the South severely tested the strengtth 
of the new born organization. Oratorical 
protests from some of the Southern dele- 
gates and savage reprisals from the North 
ceased only when the proposal was made for 
two representatives from the South bal- 
anced by two from each of the other sec- 
tions. The threatened split being thus 
mended the conference adjourned leaving 
the executive: committee to work out fur- 
ther details. 

The next meeting of college delegates to 
take more definite action on the federation 
will be at Ann Arbor, Michigan, November 
1926. 


By a vote of 510 to 135 Southern Method- 
ist University, Dallas, Texas, undergradu- 
ates voted to abolish compulsory chapel. 
The votes were cast by more than one 
third of the student body, reports the Stu- 
dent Council, and are considered represen- 
tative of the college. 
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Yale Chapel Still Compulsory 


Compulsory chapel will continue at Yale 
for this year at least, despite the petition 
of 1,900 undergraduates, The Special Col- 
lege Chapel Service Committee in reporting 
on the situation, recommends that the rules 
remain unchanged for a year “‘as graduate 
opinion and the Yale Corporation must be 
considered.”’ 


Columbia Loses In 
Football Bicker 


Attempt To Lure Knute Rockne 
Eastward Fails 


Columbia University is in need of a good 
football coach. For several years Columbia 
elevens have been failures. As the fresh- 
men say, in the athletic line Columbia is 
all wet. 


Triumphantly, on Friday morning De- 
cember 11, Columbia announced that Knute 
Rockne would be next year’s mentor. Coach 
Rockne is a good man; in his eight years 
at Notre Dame he has lost only six games. 
Athletic managers, sport fans everywhere 
read and wondered how Columbia had put 
over the lucky deal. 


Coach Rockne, visiting in Philadelphia on 
Saturday, also read and wondered, and 
rushed off to buy a ticket for New York. 
He wondered because on Dec. 7 he had defi- 
nitely refused the job. So he got into im- 
mediate touch with Columbia officials, hop- 
ing to spare the University extra embar- 
rassment, 


Saturday evening. Rockne in conference 
with H. R. Knapp, chairman of the Colum- 
bia Football Committee. The object of the 
meeting: to prepare a statement for the 
press that would put all parties concerned 
in the best possible light. But, unknown to 
Rockne, Mr. Knapp had already made a 
statement charging Rockne with breaking 
his contract. And during the negotiations 
Rockne was called to the phone by a news- 
paper man who wanted a statement on this 
latest move. Rockne indignantly terminated 
the conference, proposed a statement telling 
all: 

“T agreed with Mr. J. R. Knapp of Colum- 
bia University to come to Columbia con- 
tingent upon my securing my release from 
my present contract with Notre Dame. This 
release could not be secured and on Dec. 7 
I wrote to Mr. Knapp and told him. ... 


“Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. 
Knapp admits receiving this repudation, 
three days later he announced to the press 
that I was to be head coach at Columbia. 


“Last January Mr. Knapp and his wife 
came to South Bend to try to secure my 
services. They were told ... that I was 
under a ten-year contract.... Mr. Knapp 
made every effort to have me break my 
contract... . Several weeks agu Mr. Knapp 
initiated the discussion again, and as at 
that time I saw a possibility of being re- 


WORLD COURT 


WINS OUT IN POLL 


Vast Majority of Students Vote For U. S. 
Entry; Into Court In Largest Referendum 


By a tremendous vote college students 
throughout the nation expressed themselves 
in favor of the World Court in The New 
Student referendum. 

The number of students voting was far 
above any heretofore recorded on any issue, 
the presidential poll last year having drawn 
50,000 votes, from 125 colleges whereas the 
World Court was voted on by 128,678 stu- 
dents in 333 colleges. The total student body 
of the United States is about 600,000 in 
600 schools of genuine collegiate standing. 

Of the 128,678 voting, 100,943 voted for 
the Court in terms probably acceptable to 
the Administration; 19,895 voted against 
the Court, and 7,930 voted for the strong 
Borah reservations. Since newspaper men 
generally regard the Borah position as op- 
posing the Court, the total vote could safely 
be analyzed as 100,943 in favor and 27,825 
against U. S. participation at the present 
time. 

Some of the students voted on four de- 
tailed proposals regarding the Court, and 
some voted simply “for” or “against”. 'The 
detailed vote follows: 

1. Those voting on four plans: 

For the Hughes-Harding-Coolidge 
Reservations) aemest vata £558) 39,701 

For the “Harmony” Plan of thirty 
peace leaders __ 

For the Borah reservations __..... 7,930 

Against present participation 12,451 

2. Those voting “for’ or “against.’* 

For 39,504. 

Against 7,354. 

Four colleges out of the 333 in the poll 
returned majorities against the Court> They 
were Galludet College, District of Columbia, 
Galesburg College, Illinois; Coe College, 
Iowa; and the Virginia Military Institute. 
les ‘d we entered into an agreement con- 
tir it upon my securing the release. 

... 1 wrote Mr. Knapp the letter I have 
already mentioned. ... In spite of these 
facts . . . in Philadelphia I saw the an- 
houncement in the paper to my intense sur- 
Prise subs. 


Columbia is sheepish, Coach Rockne is 
angry. The public agrees with the piqued 
student editor of Columbia Spectator that 
“a bit of sharp dealing seems to have been 
indulged in.” The public also remarks on 
how like the bickerings of professional 
baseball club managers are the transactions 
of some of those who direct the pigskin in- 
dustry in our colleges. 


*This vote simply “for” the Court takes in all 
shades of opinion, including those desiring entry 
into the League of Nations, and even those who had 
fancy plans of their own. The vote simply “against” 
includes many who favor the Borah position ond 
others who oppose entry on any terms, as well as 
those who don ot want entry into the Court now but 
might desire it later. 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 
cation.” 

—James Harvey Robinson 


PATRIOTISM THAT PAYS 


LARENCE DARROW said at 

Princeton that he had been in favor 

of the last war. “Of course,’ he re- 

marked, “I was beyond the age of 
service, and that may have had something 
to do with it.” 

We implore the administrations of col- 
leges and universities enthusiastic for com- 
pulsory R. O. T. C. units to search their 
hearts to find out whether anything besides 
patriotism “may have something to do with 
it’ or not. They have hinted that the boys 
who are protesting against service really. do 
so mostly because uniforms are hot and 
punctual drill a nuisance. Well, and so it 
may be. But———— 

We read in the strong urgings of the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges to the 
War Department that patriotism be main- 
tained by larger R. O. T. C. appropriations, 
the following clause: “The institutions com- 
prising this association have expended many 
thousands of dollars in building armories 
and providing equipment for military edu- 
cation”—in the faith that the people would 
continue to let them guard) their honor, etc. 
Well, so their money is in it! We ask them 
to consider whether this may have just a 
bit to do with their preference of this one 
type of patriotism, granting that the money 
surely was appropriated for sincerely pa- 
triotic purposes. 

And there is another complaint by the 
Association: ‘Already in the face of in- 
creasing attendance (of the Land Grant 
Universities) orders have been issued to 
curtail the enrollment of students taking 
military instruction. Allowances to enlisted 
men detailed to R. O. T. C. units in Land 
Grant Colleges have been reduced and in 
some cases discontinued, and it is increas- 
ingly difficult to secure these valuable as- 
sistants to the military staff.” It might 
also have been added, that allowances to 
students taking drill and thus helped in 
paying university tuition are in danger 
through the tax-payers’ lack of conviction 
in the R. O. T. C.; and therefore enrolment 
in the universities themselves may be cur- 
tailed. 


GAIN, we beseech the administrators to 
search their hearts, as to whether the 
booming prosperity of their enterprises is 
not here at stake and whether that might 
be a factor (subsidiary to their patriotism) 
in their love of the military and its laws. 
We urge this heart-searching, because 
we do not remember the name of a single 
edllege president as casualty frdm the front 
jine in the last war, though we remember 
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hearing about Sam Browne belts in Wash- 
ington, and know that many wives were 
concerned for the morals of their home ser- 
vice officers in the capital. We have no 
objection to the fun, you understand; but 
we can’t all expect to stay in Washington 
next time, and, “to hell with you, Jack,” 
as the Army says, “I’m after mine’” 


W®* ALSO note how Morgan & Co., one 
of the colleges’ greatest benefactors, 
recently profited by the charitable remis- 
sion by the U. S. Government to Italy of 
most of her debt to the American people, by 


collecting their private debt from the now: 


solvent Italians, with no remissions) of any 
sort, but plus interest and commissions. In 
brief, the U. S. people have again paid 
Morgan & Co. for having been patriotic, 
and the colleges, no doubt, will. benefit. It 
may be the part of those R. O. T. C. officers 
who will reach the front line next time to 
help this system along If so, we are re- 
minded of the A. E. F, man who the other 
day promised us that in the next war he 
would go in and see just how much inci- 
dental stealing he could do for himself. The 
other alternative, it seems, is to join Ber- 
nard Shaw, Ramsey MacDonald and Ber- 
trand Russell as “cowards” and honorable 
men, 


CHOOSE CAREFULLY, 
GRANTLAND 
(From the Ohio State Lantern) 


HE melancholy days of choosing all- 

American football teams are here, fur- 
nishing amusement to the populace and 
complaints to the sports writers. America 
will now be told the names of the football 
heroes who have brought renown to their 
schools during the season just closed. 

Much space will be given to discussions 
of the worth of Staggerem, the giant 
tackle, relative to the worth of Maulem, 
also the giant tackle. Their dispositions and 
their toes, if their toes are educated, will 
be taken into account and carefully disposed 
of, along with their weight and ability to 
take punishment. ; 

An unthinking few will scoff and make 
light of the whole matter, This willfull 
little group should be condemned as strongly 
as may be. 

They should be made to realize that 
America takes its education seriously. 
Young America, who is now a senior in 
Considerit high school, will be greatly in- 
fluenced by these all-American selections. 

Young America may be unable to decide 
what university or college he will attend 
next year. And this is where the worth 
of the all-American footballists should be 
plain. 

Picture Young America. In his hands is 
a newspaper, open at the sports pages. He 
is perusing the latest all-American lists 
with a worried frown. Suddenly he smiles, 
for his decision is made. 

“Ah, Clippem University places three men 
on the first all-American team picked by 
Hittem Harder,” he sighs in wonder. “This 
Clippem University must be a good school. 
Three men on the first team—and let’s see, 
two on the second. Must be a fine school. 
Funny I never considered it, I believe Ill 
go there next year.” 

Thus is Young America’s selection often 
made, 

So selecting all-American football teams 
is a weightier. matter than the unthinking 
know. Sports writers should be aware of 
the seriousness of their selections. The 
cause of higher education may be.in their 
hands. 


December 23, 1925 


WIND-MILL 


For several days has The Windmill re- 
volved in his reverie the melancholy case of 
Dabney Horton, English instructor at Ohio 
State University, charged with owning a 
still and with giving professorial drink- 
ing parties. And’ it must be confessed that 
The Windmill cannot look on the event with 
unbiased vision. The reasonable and open 
mind is not his in this instance. For Ohio 
is his native state; and there can be no con- 
sidering of pros and contras, no suspension 
of judgement when a question of local pride 
dangles in the balance. 

Officials also affirm that this English 
instructor’s political views are sicklied over 
with the pale cast of drawing room com- 
munism. But the only definite information 
at hand is that he once belonged. to the 
Committee of 48, a quite harmless group of 
liberal college professors; he also wrote 
articles for the Liberator and the Nation. 
That is not enough to keep even the most 
ardent patriot awake nights. 

Surely the fair name of Ohio will not be 
tarnished: by a mere instructor even if 
guilty of these acts. Not Ohio, the Mother 
of Presidents; also the home of that group 
of statesmen who chummed with the late 
Harding—affectionately dubbed, “The Ohio 
Gang.” It would take more than one hun- 
dred instructors or fifty full professors to 
nullify the good works of that scourge of 
Reds, that upholder of the Constitution, 
Hon. Harry P. Daugherty, who lately 
headed the Department of Justice and who 
now peacefully practices law almost within 
the shadows of the state university. 


No, The Windmill looks upon another 
charge against Horton, the latter of the 
two offences which are reported in a spe- 
cial dispatch to the New York Herald 
Tribune: - 

“Deputy Commissioner Probst charged 
in his report to the Governor that Horton 
not only is a Communist, but an aesthete as 
well, and submitted a long and rambling 
account of conversation he said he had with 
Horton at his home in support of his state- 
ment.” 


May this discovery prove a lesson to the 
good citizens of Ohio! May some congress- 
man come down to Columbus for the next 
session of the state legislature with a bill 
tucked away in his pocket making aesthetic- 
ism a criminal offense punishable by a 
prison term of from eight to ten years! 
We Ohioans are to busy turning out the 
world’s supply of cash registers and Willys- 
Knight cars to have any idle aesthetes 
bothering us with their worship of Beauty, 
Away with them! 

Already the cloying, decadent spell of 
aestheticism has been subtly cast over 
those who even yet are not conscious of it. 
Horton read several of his poems to the 
men who came to arrest him. He pre- 
sented a copy of one, The Wolf at The Door 
to Deputy Commissioner Pabst himself. 
Witness, then, the influence of this aesthe- 
ticism upon the prose of Deputy Commis- 


‘sioner Pabst’s later report on the arrest. 


This Buckeye Bunthorne, in a delicate and 
beautiful simile, reports Horton's behavior 
to the press: 

“Tt seems that the idea of being a violator 
of the constitution of our country had not 
dawned upon him, Laws were made for the 
coarse and common and not for him. Like 


(Contiued on page 4, Column 1) 
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CLASSROOMS 


Grades vs. Scholarship 


What are grades worth? An “A” student 
at the University of Kansas doesn’t think 
they are marks of true scholarship. When 
offered membership in Phi Beta Kappa, he 
wrote this refusal: 

Kansas Alpha Chapter of Phi 
Kappa: 

I wrote this letter with hesitating fingers, 
fearing that I may not make clear just 
how I feel when I say I am declining the 
honor of membership in Phi Beta Kappa. 
I appreciate deeply the honor that has been 
extended to me. My reasons for not accept- 
ing it are presented in the following para 
graphs. 

I do not subscribe to the ideal of the 
high grade which I understand is the ideal 
of Phi Beta Kappa. I honestly believe that 
in the circumstances of our state universi- 
ties today, with their large classes and 
individualized treatment, to strive for 
grades is detrimental to the best interests 
of scholarship. To get an “A” requires a 
degree of docility and useless industry that 
is fatal to the independence, initiative, and 
spirit of adventure which are the very life 
blood, it seems to me, of the true scholar 
and scientist. 

In short, I feel that the grade system of 
of our schools is a false criterion of scholar- 
ship and is a dangerous foundation for in- 
tellectual idealism and achievement. 

I recall, as I write, my own experience 
with grades, for I sadly admit that many of 
the “‘A’s” came through the path of “grind- 
ing,” “cramming,” “doing what the ‘prof’ 
expects,” and “working for grades.” I feel 
that I have sacrificed my own development 
for the empty honor of a grade. I feel that 
this is the price of our honoring of high 
grades. Of course if high grades, and high 
scholarship were synonymous there would 
be no point in what I say. But in our aca- 
demic system where so much of the educa- 
tional process is formal I do not see how it 
is possible for a student to be a “straight 
A man” without wasting much of his ener- 
gies on the forms and husks which are in- 
evitable in courses which are taught, not 
to individuals, but to classes of 30, 50, 100 
and 150. 

. .- 1 do not believe that I would be honest 
and fair to the organization if I joined it 
when I have so little confidence in the effi- 
ciency of its high grade measure of scholar- 
ship (I do not agree with those who say 
“Well, it is the best we can have under the 
circumstances”). I do not see that it would 
be playing square with the scholastic stand- 
ards of Phi Beta Kappa if I accepted mem- 
bership upon the basis of my past records 
and then proceeded to ignore, as I am try- 
ing to do, grades for the rest of my aca- 
demic career.... 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Beta 


Prohibition in the Colleges 


While the nation at large is wondering 

how prohibition is to be enforced college 
communities are also wrestling more or 
less successfully with the question. 
@ All dances at the University of North 
Carolina are being suspended until after 
spring vacation. The order comes as the 
result of the “unsatisfactory conduct” of 
students and visitors at a Thanksgiving 
dance, 


university dances, 
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@] Upon those who have just a “wee drop 
71 the ’ee,” University of Missouri women 
have decided to bestow no favors of friend- 
ship. At a mass meeting of the Women’s 
Self-Government Association, attended by 
400 co-eds, a resolution was passed calling 
for social ostracism of all men who ignore 
the university rules, barring men from 
visiting women’s residences while under the 
influence of liquor. 

qj Prohibition agents entered the home of 
Dabney Horton, graduate instructor at Ohio 
State University, and found a ten-gallon 
still and large quantities of molasses mash. 
Following the raid Governor Vic Donahey 
ordered the Board of Trustees of Ohio 
State University to make a “thorough house 
cleaning.” Part of the‘order reads: 

“T would recommend that Mr. Horton, if 
convicted, be dismissed and that you in- 
vestigate the report that other professors 
made a practice of drinking at his home. 
Furthermore, investigate current reports 
about drinking parties at fraternity houses, 
and student social 
gatherings.” 

The communication also calls for an in- 

vestigation of the report that Horton is a 
communist, and of the extent of commun- 
ism in the faculty. 
q Alumni are blamed by the Daily Kansan 
for the wetness of college parties. A plan 
of “universal alumni education” is pro- 
posed to warn old grads that the University 
of Kansas “stands for true aridity.” 


RvrOek oc. 


Another Referendum 


A referendum on compulsory R. O. T. C. 
will be taken at Ohio State University on 
January 21 by the Student Council. The 
vote will terminate a period of discussion 
during which all opinions will be aired. 
The poll will not be a mere “yes” or “no” 
vote; provisions are made for designating 
on the ballots the reason for each vote. 
Consequently, observes The Lantern, “the 
poll cannot be laughed off by patronizing 
gentlemen who say that ‘boys will be boys’ 
and will oppose anything that is compul- 
sory, or by other gentlemen who say that 
the boys voted in favor of compulsory drill 
because they did not know what they were 
doing.” 

Although in favor of compulsory train- 
ing Victor H. Barnes, chairman of the Stu- 
dent Council, promises that “every effort 
will be made to acquaint. the student body 
with both sides of the proposition so that 
the vote cast shall be an intelligent one.” 


**March On’’ 


By an overhelming vote the faculty of 
the College of the City of New York de- 
cided to recommend that the trustees retain 
compulsory military drill on the curriculum. 
After tha decision had been made, Presi- 
dent Mezes asked Felix Cohen, editor of 
The Campus to print an announcement of 
the fact. Editor Cohen refused, reminding 
President Mezes of a previous command 
forbidding further mention of the R. O. 
T. C. in the student publication. 


College Heads Endorse 
R.O. T.C. 


Unqualified endorsement of the R. O. 
T. C. units was given by the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges* in convention at 
Chicago, November 19. The following quo- 
tations are selected from the report of the 
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committee on military organization and 
policy which was adopted by the associa- 
tion: 

“We recognize the important function of 
the Land Grant Colleges in making the pro- 
visions of the National Defense Act  effec- 
tive. The keystone of that Act is the con- 
stant maintenance of an adequate supply of 
reserve officers. Our institutions are the 
largest source of supply of reserve officers 
and the most economical means of supply- 
ing them. Better officer material does not 
exist than the student bodies of these col- 
leges, They are prepared for their reserve 
commissions with no interruption to their 
civic employments and with gain rather 
than loss to their educational development. 
Military education is training in organiza- 
tion, in leadership, and in command, which 
qualities are of utmost value to college 
youth. 

“Because of our conviction of the educa- 
tional value of military education as now 
organized and conducted by the War De- 
partment in the Land Grant Colleges, and 
from our sense of the patriotic duty of 
institutions founded by act of the national 
government and maintained by public funds 
to bear their part in the security of the 
nation, we desire no release from the con- 
tract with the government which we have 
observed faithfully for more than. fifty 
years—to include military science and tac- 
tics as a required element in our curricula. 

“We protest against the indirect but 
virtual repeal of essential provisions of the 
National Defense Act through appropria- 
tions of Congress which are inadequate to 
maintain the R. O, T. C. units in our col- 
leges at their full strength and efficiency. 
Already, in the face of increasing attend- 
ance, orders have been issued to curtail en- 
rollment of students taking military in- 
struction. Allowances to enlisted men de- 
tailed to R. O. T. C. units in Land Grant 
Colleges have been reduced and in some 
cases discontinued, and it is increasingly 
difficult to secure these valuable assistants 
to the military staff. 

“We desire to make military instruction 
in these institutions more efficient, rather 
than less so,.. 

“The institutions comprising this associa- 
tion have expended many thousands of dol- 
lars in building armories and providing 
equipment for military education .... 

“Relying upon the good faith of th 
government and upon their contract with 
the nation, which has been renewed and 
strengthened by legislation enacted through 
more than a half century, they have come 
to depend upon their military departments 
for important elements in a sound and prac- 
tical education for American citizenship. 
In a period of marked advance in every 
other feature of their enterprise, technical, 
scientific, and cultural, they are unwilling 
to take a backward step in potential pro- 
tection of the nation for whose safety and 
honor their whole effort is directed.” 


LETTER BOX 


(Editor’s Note: The following letter ap- 
peared originally in the Washborne College 
Journal, Topeka Kansas. This is not an 
isolated instance; we consider it the gen- 
eral plight of the Negro students in colleges 
throughout the land). 

Sirs: I am a Washburn student. As far 
as I can tell Iam no different in most ways 
from any other student. I am just average, 
I wear the same style of clothes with the 
regulation 18 inch bottom trousers and 
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double breasted coat from Ray Beers or the 
Palace, and smoke the same brand of cigar- 
ettes as they do. I am not an honor student 
and probably never will be. On the other 
hand I never flunk out. I go to classes 
occasionally without my lessons and cut 
class as often as it is safe to do so. 

I wear that little piece of jewelry so dear 
to college students— a “frat-pin” and talk 
knowingly of Greeks, barbarians, of fra- 
ternities, and of non-fraternity men. 

I go to all football games and yell as en- 
thusiastically for the old school as the other 
students. I am just as enthused over our 
victories and just as downcast over our 
losses as they. 

I am a law student and as such am fami- 
liar with our glorious Constitution and that 
wonderful Declaration of Independence, 
both giving any citizen the right of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

I go to chapel occasionally. I went Mon- 
day, October 25th and heard Mr. Jenks tell 
of his theater, his efforts to secure good 
shows, his hope that Washburn students 
would attend his productions, and his offer 
to the students for the show of Macbeth. 

I started a major in college in English, 
so am familiar with good literature. I read 
Shakespear when I find time and am espe- 
cially fond of Hamlet, King Lear, and Mac- 
beth. I decided to buy a ticket for Macbeth 
at the Grand office for I knew that I would 
never have another opportunity to see that 
great Mantell, but was coldly informed that 
they had no tickets for the gallery. I didn't 
ask for gallery tickets of course. But, 
alas! Mr. Greenland informed me that he 
had not tickets for the balcony. I would 
gladly have bought a seat on the main 
floor—well, they had no tickets for the bal- 
cony. In short, I was unable to see the great 
Mantell, I will never see him now since this 
was his farewell tour. My fellow students 
will talk of his great acting. They will 
wonder at my dereliction in missing an op- 
portunity to see so great an artist. In after 
years they will remark about my lack of 
culture and artistic appreciation and will 
attribute their wider culture to their Nordic 
superiority. 

But it is not mine to complain. I am ac- 
customed to scorn, to sneers, to insults, and 
to American hypocrisy which welcomes 
Washburn students to a theater and then 
refuses one student a ticket. I will continue 
to be an average student, yell at the foot- 
ball games, boost Washburn and free Kan- 
sas, and the great American Democracy. I 
am a colored student. 


Topeka Kansas L. R. Miller 


WINDMILL 
(Continued from page 2, col. 3) 


a humming bird coming to the rose for a sip 
of nectar, he descended from his intellectual 
realm to the moonshine still for a sip of 
rum and became entangled in the meshes of 
the law.” 
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Mysterious Campus Club was Deep and Dark. Now is Defunct. 


Aroused by the flogging of a graduate 
student by a masked band of undergradu- 
ates President W. B. Bizzell of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma recently took action 
against the D. D. M. C. (deep dark mystery 
club), a secret order on the campus, The 
club was finally disbanded under the Okla- 
homa anti-masking law which had been 
originally passed to eliminate the hooded 
Klansmen. Mike Monroney, an Oklahoma 
alumus, wrote a series of articles for the 
Oklahoma Daily reciting the early history 
of the organization. The Daily, skeptical 
about the validity of the order s moral prin- 
ciples, prints the story mainly because of 
its historic interest, 


D. D. M. C. has been in existence since 
1905. Its raison d’etre was law and order, 
accomplishing this admirable end in the 
way “it thought best.” “It has always 
given the men who have been ‘taken out’ a 
chance to explain their side. No one has 
been punished any more than a severe pad- 
dling. Men have been paddled for stealing 
books, fer stealing votes in student elec- 
tions, for assuming the wrong attitude to- 
ward women of the university, for ‘cold 
decking’ their friends in poker games, and 
for various other acts which the order be- 
lieved to violate the traditions of the cam- 
pus. ... For a time the honor system was 
enforced by the mystic warnings of the 
order. ‘The man next to you may be a 
member of the D. D, M. C.’ was the sign 
written on the blackboard of each room. . .” 


Jesse James 
Goes To College 


Members of the secret order lived dan- 
gerously. In 1920 a campus chapter of the 
Klan attempted to compete with D. D. M. C. 
but failed. ‘In the big shooting scrape of the 
spring of 1920, two members of D. D. M. C. 
were shot one night by a member of this 
organization. The two D. D. M. C’s who 
were suffering from dangerous wounds 
were removed to the Infirmary, and their 
bed clothes secured from their fraternity 
houses without other members being ex- 
posed. 

“The boy who did the shooting was dis- 
armed, given a severe paddling, and then 
released, ... He never returned to school. 
The two members of the order recovered 
and the following year graduated with high 
honors. They were Paul X. Johnson, all— 
Missouri Valley football tackle, and Debs 
Boyle, football and track man.” 


Like many other guardians of public 
morality this secret club considered itself 
quite beyond good and evil. “In 1921 D. D. 
M. C. gave an unapproved mask dance. 
Girls talk, and when they returned to their 
sorority houses, Dean Gittinger was wait- 
ing for them... .” 

The faculty dealt with the girls, not with 
the mysterious order; seven co-eds faced ex- 
pulsion. Then the chivalrous robed ones 
intervened. “By working a trade with the 
faculty, the girls were allowed to remain 
in school. The trade meant a sacrifice by 
the order, a big one, but their objective was 
accomplished.” 

This ‘sacrifice consisted in entrusting a 
university trustee with a membership list 
so that if any trouble occurred the entire 
membership could be ejected from the insti- 
tution. The list was withdrawn later, when 
President Stratton. D. Brooks resigned to 


become head of the University of Missouri. 

Monroney, who as a student was active in 
the organization, predicts a revival: “But 
the time will come when the campus will 
need D, D. M. C. again. Some problem that 
the faculty will be helpless to cope with will 
arise. And then, the Mask, laid aside last 
week by the boys, will be used again. Three 
hundred or more alumni who hold their 
membership in D. D, M. C. as the proudest 
possession of their college days, will be 
ready to respond and re-establish the order.” 

“... And then will the slow dirge of the 
order which goes 


D D M C 
we — have — more — power 
than the faculty, 


be heard again on the campus in the wee 
small hours of the night” 


DRAMATICS AT BROOKWOOD 
First Plays Produced at Labor College 


Members of labor unions who study at 
Brookwood Labor College, Katonah, N. Y., 
now have opportunity to participate in 
dramatic productions. A dramatic organi- 
zation, The Brookwood Players, was re- 
cently formed. It has already staged three 
one-act plays, more are in preparation. 


Heretofore the courses at Brookwood have 
been only those of immediate utility for 
labor leaders—history, economics, sociology 
etc. 


The three plays chose to introduce dram- 
atics at Brookwood were A Dollar, by David 
Pinski, satirizing money-worship; Peggy, 
by Harold Williamson, incidents in the life 
of a poor tenant farmer’s family in the 
South. The People, Susan Glaspell’s play 
dealing with the disillusionment following 
an attempt to finance a labor publication. 


A. J. Muste, president of Brookwood, ex- 
plained the venture in dramatics. “The 
purpose of the course will be not only to 
present plays which deal with phases of 
workers’ lives, but to develop the writing of 
plays and pageants by the workers them- 
selves; and to awaken the students who will 
go from Brookwood to work among their 
own communities, to the possibilities of the 
arama for the workers and for the world. 
Can not the workers, in dramatizing the 
labor movement, bring home to their own 
consciousness the scope and possibilities of 
the movement? 


“The aim of Brookwood,” Muste con- 
tinued, “is not to educate the worker away 
from his trade and class, nor even to make 
him more skilful at his trade, but to fit 
him for more efficient service to his class. 
For that reason this year we are experi- 
menting with dramatics as a part of the 
social education given here to future labor 
leaders.” 


NOTICE 
Students who attended any of the Wood- 
stock conferences of the National Student 
Forum last summer are invited to a Christ- 
mas party and reunion at the home of 
Natalie Rossin, 40 East 68th Street, New 
York, on the evering of December 29th. 
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